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The tidewater people and other opponents of Orr and Perry tried
to break their Democratic affiliations by invoking particularism and
glorifying the tradition of South Carolina's independence. The more
radical of them, led by Rhett and the Mercury, proved unable to raise
any generous response; in fact the heir of Calhoun seemed to be losing
influence and sinking under a mountain of debt. There appeared to be
three parties, the declining radicals, the rising Democrats, and a great
mass of voters indifferent to the appeals of either. Since the abortive
1856 effort of the radical governor, Adams, to revive the slave-trade
issue, the succeeding governors and Senators had been chosen by com-
binations of the Democrats and conservative "indifferents." Orr had
prospered in national influence as Speaker of the House, and Buchanan
had appointed a Democrat of South Carolina, Francis W. Pickens, as
Minister to Russia. Orr had been succeeded in 1858 by another con-
servative, and the most radical of the Congressmen, Laurence M.
Keitt, had announced in March, 1859, that he would not run in 1860.
Perhaps he had learned that his own district between tidewater and
upcountry was no longer interested in fire eating.7
The fortunes of the radicals seemed declining, and the power of the
tidewater oligarchy on the wane; the "national" Democrats were in a
position to take advantage of these conditions. Then John Brown's
Raid for a time gave Rhett and the radicals hope that they could revive
the separatist glory of 1833 and 1850. Under the excitement of the raid
they secured a state appropriation of $100,000 for defensive armament,
issued invitations to their sister southern states to consult, and sent
a representative to Virginia to promote the idea of southern action,
to get new terms as the price of remaining in the Union. The cool
response to these overtures, even in Virginia, was disheartening,8
and Orr did not have too difficult a time in organizing for 1860. He
and his co-workers secured the signatures of about a fourth of the legis-
lature to a call for a state convention, to choose delegates for the Charles-
ton gathering, and the convention designated representatives and at
last organized a Democratic state committee. The decline in radical
strength was shown by the fact that this convention rejected the Ala-
bama instructions and reaffirmed the Cincinnati platform. It was even
reported that the delegates would support Douglas if nominated, though
the members denied that there was a Douglas man on the slate.9